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OLD BLUE AND WHITE 


F the uninitiated call china-collect- 
ing a fad, a mania, a craze, let them 
beware how they purchase their 
very first piece. Certainly that way 

madness lies, for when you have one it 
is sO easy to , 

see that you 
must have 
another! 

If in the 
getting of 
the first or 
second piece 
you have been 
led into re- 
mote or out- 
of-the-way 
places, if the 
search has 
seemed al- 
most at its 
consumma- 
tion to have 
a hiteh, and 
then you have 
been able to 
bear off your 
prize, wrap- 
ped even 
though it be 
in a shabby 
bit of news- 
paper, you 
have begun to 
taste the joys 
of the collee- 
tor. If in addition you have obtained 
your piece for less than you expected, 
your pleasure is further enhanced. The 
true collector buys not of the dealer, 


EvuLoGy PLATE 


rarely in shops, but pursues his search 

in devious ways, content to gain his 
treasures one by one. 

Even so thrifty a soul as Benjamin 

_— succumbed to the gentle fas- 

: cinations of 

_ this pursuit, 

and when he 

was in Eng- 

land in our 


service, found 
time to gath- 


er many a 
dainty bit, 
which he dis- 
patched to his 
wife, while he 
commended 
in her case 
due observ- 
ance of econ- 
omy and pru- 
dence and 
strict pro- 
priety in all 
manners of 
living. His 
fancy drew 
him to the 
always allur- 
ing blue and 
white, and he 
sends a beer- 
jug to his wife 
with these 
words: 

‘‘T fell in love with it at first sight, 
for I thought it looked like a fat, jolly 
dame, clean and tidy, with a neat blue- 
and-white gown on, good-natured and 
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ferent pieces of china, illus- 
trating American subjects and 
made in England and exported 
to this country. 

No pottery or porcelain was 
made especially for America 
before the Revolutionary War. 
It was some time after we be- 
came a separate nation that the 
English potters made ware for 
the American market, and even 
for individual purchasers as 
well. It is only when one is 
really embarked on this amia- 
ble and absorbing search that 
the immense number of pieces 
which it is possible to obtain 
dawns upon the mind. 

There are at least forty pieces 
which relate to Washington 
alone. Franklin comes next, 
with nearly seventy relating to 
his life and history, while the 
graceful Lafayette easily leads 
with over eighty plates, plat- 


A STEAMER OF THE UNION LINE 


lovely, and put me in mind of 
somebody.’’ 

Quite a compliment from the 
sedate Quaker. 

Although the fancy for 
china-collecting lies dormant 
in nearly every feminine heart, 
yet of late years it has received 
an added impetus from th¢ 
growth of the numerous patri 
otic societies, like the Colonia 
Dames, and the Sons and 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

These societies have brough 
more vividly before the mind 
of the people the stirring 
events connected with our his 
tory of which we are so justly 
proud. Everything connected 
in any way with these events 
is now eagerly sought, and 
nothing more so than the dif 
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ters, and pitchers dedicated to his 
history and deeds. 

Collectors vary much in the particu- 
lar pieces they choose for their hobby. 
Some have catholic tastes, and love every- 
thing if it be blue and white. I saw not 
long ago a collection of china pepper- 
pots, about four hun- 
dred pieces, each one 
different, of course. 
The remotest corners 
of the world had been 
ransacked for them, 
and it had proved a 
pleasing source of in- 
terest for many years. 

In a small city in 
western New York 
there is a wonderful 
and constantly in- 
creasing collection of 
teapots. It has been 
years in forming, and 
the collector has ob- 
tained her specimens 
from all over the 
country. 

To the really ardent 
collector the posses- 
sion of a choice bit 
gives a satisfaction it 
is given to few to 
understand. He will 
almost part with his 
last cent to obtain it. 
A few days ago one 
of these enthusiasts, 
a man and a bachelor, 
told me that all day 
before the Fourth he 
had been very busy. 
He found on examin- 
ing his pockets that 
he had just one dollar 
and eighty cents to carry him over the 
holiday, but he thought with prudence 
he could manage it. As luck would 
have it, about eight o’clock a man from 
the country came in with a teapot to 
sell. He asked two dollars, but the col- 
lector, mindful of his depleted pocket, 
offered one, which was accepted. How 
proud the owner was of his treasure! It 


CHINA CABINET. 


belonged to the historical events series, 
rising high in front, with perfect handle, 
but alas! defective as to nose and cover 
knob. 
‘‘How about the Fourth?’’ I asked. 
‘Oh, I had two light meals,’’ he an- 
swered; ‘‘but as I was eating my supper 
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of milk-toast I kept reflecting on the rich 
blue on my teapot, and was quite satis- 
fied.’’ 

There is a beauty in this old blue china 
quite its own—a depth, a richness which 
puts to shame many a bit of finer ware. 
It is always at its best, too, in an old- 
fashioned setting, and ranged in a 
quaint old plate-rack makes an orna- 
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AN OLD ENGLISH PLATE 


ment for a dining-room which cannot 
be equaled. 

Not only does the gathering of the col- 
lection prove an absorbing subject of 
interest, but it has a great educational 
value as well. Each detail with regard 
to period, to manufacture, and historical 
events, is carefully learned, and, to his 
own surprise, the collector becomes a 
historical student in the guise of a china 
fancier. 


In the limits of such an article one 
can touch but lightly on these treasures, 
and we content ourselves with giving 
some examples of choice specimens. On 
the Erie Canal series, the plate shown, 
called the ‘‘Eulogy Plate,’’ is the most 
interesting and rare. It commemorates 
the completion of the Erie Canal, and 
eulogizes DeWitt Clinton for his share 


in it. The center is occupied 
with an inscription as follows: 


“The 
Grand Erie Canal 
a splendid monument of the 
Enterprise & Resources 
of the state of 
New York. 

Indebted for its early commence- 
ment and rapid completion to the 
active energies, preéminent talents 
and enlightened policy 


of 
De Witt Clinton, 
Governor of the state.’’ 


This inscription is surround- 
ed by a border of oak-leaves. 
Two of the panels in the border 
show the double lock and aque- 
duct over the Mohawk at Little 
Falls, the other two panels 
showing packet-boats, the 
rapid and fashionable method 
of traveling sixty years ago. 

There are also in this series 
the Utica and Rochester plates, 
the latter showing its celebrat- 
ed aqueduct with seven arches. 
Then thereare two plates show- 
ing the ends of the canal at 
Buffalo and Albany. 

Two others are rarely found, with por- 
traits of Washington and DeWitt Clinton 
at the top, and views below of the aque- 
ducts; and occasionally one may fortu- 
nately find one with the four portraits, 
Washington, Jefferson, Lafayette, and 
DeWitt Clinton, with views of Rochester 
and Little Falls below. These plates vary 
very much in arrangement, but the 
scenes are always the same. Many of 
them bear the name Stevenson on the 
back, while some are marked Faulkner 
ware. 

The second plate shown is equally 
interesting. It is by Enoch Wood & 
Sons, rich, dark blue, shell border, show- 
ing the Union Line of steamers, the first 
to ply on the Hudson. There is also 
a companion series, by these same men, 
showing the Troy Line. Other plates in 
these series are found showing views of 
Albany, Newburgh, and Catskill Moun- 
tain House. 
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These are all about the same period, 
eighty years ago, as are Macdonough’s 
Victory on Lake Champlain and the 
Cadmus plate, showing the ship which 
Lafayette came over on in 1824 as the 
nation’s guest. 

Enoch Wood & Sons who made these 
plates were the successors of Wood 
& Cauldwell, who succeeded Enoch 
Wood. This latter was the immediate 
suecessor of Josiah Wedgwood, when 
he removed from Burslem to Etruria, 
Staffordshire, England, where the great- 
grandsons of Josiah Wedgwood still 
continue the business. 

The third plate, one of series called 
‘‘Beauties of America,’’ is by J. & W. 
Ridgeway. The plate shown represents 
the old city hall in New York City. We 
would hardly consider this an American 
beauty to-day, but the plate is charming, 
the color is so fine. This design is 
always found on the dinner-plates; the 
soup-plate shows the Octagon church in 
Boston, and the breakfast-plate the 


Pennsylvania University. 


OLD DELFT 


The fourth plate is quite a gem. It is 
the oldest of those so far shown, bears 
the mark Kent & Stubbs, Longport, Staf- 
fordshire. After many changes the firm 
finally became Davenport, and ten years 
ago went out of business. Well over 
eighty years of age, this plate is a rich, 
deep Wes, showing fruit and flowers. 
It is so rare a plate it is almost un- 
known, but is much sought by those who 
know of it. The fifth plate is a curious 
and rare specimen of Delft. The in- 
dustry flourished in Holland as early as 
the fifteenth century, was at its height 
about 1614, and this example shows an 
earthenware body with a porcelain glaze 
made to rival the celebrated Canton 
china, pieces of which had been brought 
to Holland, as had the so-called Low- 
estoft to England. The Delft manufac- 
tures succeeded wonderfully, as this 
beautiful plate shows. It was bought at 
Nantucket eighteen years ago, before 
there were many collectors, having been 
in the possession of the family who sold 
it about one hundred and fifty years. 

N. HUDSON MOORE. 
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‘‘The queen o’ fairies, she caug 
In this green hill to dwell.’’ 


CRESCENTA 


T is an enchanted land, 

plain, hard-headed busin« men 

yield to its spell, and become cap 

tives of the Circe who dwells in 
those purple hills. 

Who would imagine this 1 e an 
American home, built in the last years 
of the hustling, driving nineteenth cen- 
tury, in practical, realistic, chine- 
making Yankeedom, the land of the 
skyscraper and the ‘‘modern flat’? Is 
it not a veritable ‘‘Chateau en Espagne,”’ 
and would you not swear thos« re the 
blue hills of the Pyrenees? Surely the 
forests of Vallambrosa are near by, and 
the golden grapes of Valencia are sweet- 
ening under that cloudless sky 

One can smell the oleander 
palm-gardens of Elche in that 
odorous air, hear the tinkle of 
and see the velvet bodice and br 


even 


nd the 
‘t and 
litars, 
ht-col- 
ored manta of the Moorish maid glancing 
through those arches. 


A 








‘ALIFORNIA CHATEAU 


At any rate, no Castilian castle could 
well wear a more romantic aspect or be 
placed in a more picturesque setting than 
this California home in the foothills of 
the Sierra Madre, near Pasadena. For 
the half-eirele—erescent-shaped, as its 
name implies—of stone arches and cen- 
tral tower, the gray granite of the hills 
affords a eonstruction to last forever, 
and one that well suits the romantic 
style of the architecture. 

The massive outlines of the Moorish 
tower, the arches of the colonnade, the 
deep embrasures of the windows, the 
embattled parapets of the walls, the patio, 
with its vine-draped plaster sides, the 
deeply recessed stone loggia, opening 
upon the walled terraces below—all are 
interesting features, and form an en- 
semble worthy to be placed under the 
blue shadows, awesome and mysterious, 
of the Sierra Madre. 

The wooded slopes and rugged canons 
of the nearer foothills are just at the 
door, while in the distance show faintly 
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ON THE ROoFr 


in dim outline vista after vista of the 
range itself, from whose snow-fed 
springs is piped the water to make the 
rose-gardens and fountains of terrace 
and court. 

The view from this terrace of smiling 
vineyards and the rich gloom of orange- 
groves in the vega below is magnificent, 
while from the parapet above one can 
see in that luminous atmosphere where, 
thirty miles away, shimmers the white 
shining line of the sea. 

As we pass up the broad flights of 
steps into the vestibule, we note that 
the arched doorways and windows are 
ornamented with wrought iron in ara- 
besque designs. 

Mingled lights and shadows move over 
the mosaic of the pavement. The interior 
woodwork is mostly of cedar, with 
vaulted and beamed ceilings. 





Though seven miles into the foothills, 
the dwelling is fitted up with every 
modern convenience in electricity and 
plumbing. The crystal candelabra, the 
yellow ivory of the walls, with arabesque 
decorations in gold, carry out the 
Moorish idea, while a profusion of trop- 
ical fruits and flowers adds to the for- 
eign air. 

Nor could any Andalusian garden 
boast greater wealth of olive and palm. 
About the stone pillars of the portal the 
bignonia-vine hangs its brilliant orange- 
colored clusters of trumpet-shaped bloom 
in wreaths and garlands. Ivy and rose 
vines mingle their greenery in riotous 
profusion around the arches of the 
loggia. A wealth of heliotrope — that 
lover of the sun—against the stone steps 
makes the air heavy with sweetness. 

Gorgeous lilies of the crimson hibiscus 


eT 
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vie with the flaming poin 
sheltered angles, masses of g 
against the gray stone. 

The scarlet tassels of tl 
sage nod along the walls of 1 
and a La Marque rose, wit 
a tree, covers the entran 
white bloom. 

Here in this land of the 
“‘a’ the sweets o’ spring 
grow,’’ where the flowers of 
with the stars of heaven,’’ 
a cup of water when they fai 
fierce rays of that intense s1 
possible to have all these t 
possible, too, to live largely 
upon which open the doors « 
dining room, and of sleepi1 
well. What a charming 
a casement window upon in 
freshness of a California n 
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mountain 
terraces, 
runk like 
rate with 
in, where 
1 simmer 
arth ‘‘vie 
ing only 
in the too 
line, it is 
gs. Itis 
the court, 
living and 
as 

to open 

dew and 
ning! Or 


rooms 


to lean out and pluck a rose that the 
breeze swings in and out. What a deli- 
cious flavor is added to the morning 
Mocha as that flower-laden air sweeps 
lightly through the open door. 

Here you may draw the light sewing- 
chair, while the needle flashes in the sun 
and the dainty stitches grow and grow 
in this delightful open-air sewing-room. 

Here one may pass dreamy, languorous 
hours, lulled by the plashing of the foun- 
tain as its cooling spray tempers the 
heat. Here the Virginia creeper clings 
to the gray plaster of the wall in a deli- 
eate lace-like web, and the plumbago 
covers one corner with its blue blossoms. 
The boganvillia, purple and proud, and 
dreaming still of the stuecoed baleony of 
Algiers, whence it was torn to grace 
these western walls, trails across another 
corner, while beds of rare flowers and 
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tropical plants are placed about the paved 
court in the angles and intersections. 

It is pathetic to think that this beauti- 
ful southern home has passed, through 
money losses, out of the ownership of the 
man who had the artistic imagination to 
build it and to place it in such an en- 
vironment into the hands of strangers. 
More pathetic still, that all this bloom 
and beauty is slowly withering and dying 
while one of those endless Californian 
litigations as to the water-right drags its 
slow length through the courts. 

The fountain’s cooling spray no longer 
flashes in the sunlight, nor do the birds 
drink from the edge of the basin. The 
roses hang their lovely heads and bram- 
bles choke the flower-beds. Silence 
reigns in the courtyard where once was 
laughter and gay song. 


The caretaker who showed us the lovely 
place, and furnished us with water for 
our picnic coffeepot, had brought the 


water half a mile in a bucket. The 
wheel was broken at the cistern and 
the faucets were dry. All this because ° 
another had tunneled behind this house- 
holder, back in the hills, and drawn off 
his water into another channel. 

Truly one may well feel a little shy of 
this ‘‘garden spot of the world’’ where 
such things be, where you may wake up 
some fine morning with no water to make 
your coffee. 

A long and expensive litigation is now 
vexing the souls of the owners of this 
lovely chateau, and if finally successful, 
much time and money will be required 
to restore it to its first beauty. 

HENRIETTA JEWETT. 
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SERPENTINE BUREAU, WITH DRAWER FRONTS IN CURLY MAPLE 
From the collection of Messrs. Alley and Emery, Boston 


OLD NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE*—II 


N my first article I gave a definition 

of old furniture, a defense and 

a discussion of its economical con- 

nection with the furniture of Eng- 
land. The development of the fashions 
of those days, bounded necessarily by 
the abilities of the workmen and the 
conditions of European taste, yet re- 
mains to be touched upon, as also the 
growth of our modern fashion. 

The opening of the eighteenth century 
found the colonies with furniture of an 
excellent quality, yet still reminding 
somewhat of the rougher times out of 
which the world was then emerging. 
Inlaying was practically unknown; the 

*This is the second of Mr. French’s series of articles. 


The first appeared in the August issue, and the last will 
follow in October. 


ornamentation was confined to carving 
and turning. The graceful cane chairs, 
carved on arms and legs, bannister- 
backed and slat-backed chairs, and the 
six-legged highboys were the finest 
forms of furniture at that period. 

The homely elegance of the cane- 
backed chair, and the comfort of the 
other kinds, in time gave way to better 
designs. The fiddle-back chair, follow- 
ing William III. to England, found at 
last its way to America. It held its 
place all through the century for parlor 
use, giving place merely to its own de- 
scendant, the Chippendale chair, yet for- 
tunately never as Chippendale designed 
it. For while the colonists accepted the 
square shoulder and perforated slat of 
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the rococo ornament of the 
The sturdy Dutch leg or the 
was used instead, as if insti 
ferred as more appropriate 
World. One cannot sufficic 
such restraint. 
finally gave way to the Wi 
its varied forms. In highb 
boy patterns, four bandy les 
place of six turned ones, 
the end of the century the 
superseded by the broken-c 
ment, with its urns or twist 
The increasing beauty of 
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rough tables, reminding of the 
oak of medieval England, gave 
way in shape and material to 
the resources of more prosper- 
ous times. Bureaus, once un- 
known, became a necessary 
article in every chamber, and 
took on grace with their use- 
fulness. Finally, toward the 
end of the century, appeared 
the articles that spoke real 
elegance. Card-tables and 
sideboards signify the diver- 
sions of aristocratic leisure. 
The last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century and the first of 
the nineteenth is the period 
of Heppelwhite and Sheraton, 
whose influence in the colonies 
was much-stronger than Chip- 
pendale’s, and is more deeply 
felt in the renewed taste of 
our day. To Heppelwhite par- 
ticularly are due the square, 
tapered leg, the shield-shaped 
chair-back, the designs of 
bureau and secretary, wardrobe 
and sideboard, in practical 
shapes and simple lines. To 
him we owe the beautiful 
smaller articles — knife-cases 
and work-boxes, dressing- 
glasses and corner washstands, the tea- 
trays, card-tables, and mirrors which 
are most sought to-day. From Heppel- 
white also came the use of inlaying. 
Sheraton added much, but after him 
came the deluge. 

Sheraton himself led the new taste in 
his study of heavier designs and external 
ornamentation. Dromedaries and lions 
disfigure his later chairs. But in Amer- 
ica the decline seems chiefly to have 
shown itself in the taste for heavy 
articles, completely veneered. Bedsteads 
and bureaus, tables and sideboards, were 
made in solid lumps and glued all over 
with thin mahogany. Inlaying disap- 
peared. The taste for solid mahogany 
vanished, for we find even table-tops 
veneered. Some of the designs are un- 
doubtedly pleasant, but gradually they 
fell away from better standards. French 
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CaRD-TABLE 
From the collection of Messrs. Alley and Emery 


affiliations and the Empire style saved 
our countrymen from. the extravagances 
of English taste at the period, but the 
change was complete. 

Regrettable as this was, it was natural. 
It is a well-known principle in culture- 
history that after a fine art has flourished 
for a time, tastes change, and the art 
disappears. So the arts of Greece and 
Rome, of Florence and Venice and Am- 
sterdam, ran their courses and decayed. 
So also it was with our little American 
art. People grew richer, and following 
the European fashion—for America was 





not independent then any more than 
now—their tastes degenerated. The 
spirit of the old designs lingered into 
the first quarter of this century. But 
then black walnut came into vogue, and 
people began to talk of ‘‘massiveness’”’ in 
furniture. Is it necessary to say that 
grace and elegance alone were the 
motives of the better period? The end 
had come. The fine old pieces were 
thrust into barns and garrets and began 
to disappear. 

Lowell saw it, and drew the picture. 
This is from the Biglow papers, writ- 
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there was an attic, it was 
stored until the space 
was needed. Then, if 
not before, the auction- 
room. Thus especially 
with the city pieces. Or 
they were given away— 
to the family servant 
who married, to the 
relative in the country. 
(With what thankful- 
ness to-day we receive 
again by inheritance the 
furniture once charita- 
bly given to the poor 
relation!) The costly 
furniture slipped gradu- 
ally downward in the 
social scale. 

Then the destruction 
began. The stories are 
laughable or irritating, 
according to the point 
of view. One sees to- 
day at a farmhouse door 
a walnut sofa standing 
for use in fine weather. 
Thus one may be sure 
that the still older sofas 
went to pieces, cracked 
by sun and rain. Other 
old pieces, for no other 
reason than that they 
were in the way in the 
house, were likewise set 
out of doors to spoil. 
I have heard of a desk which was 
rescued from an orchard. Chairs went 
to the kitchen for the servants, were 
broken, and then burnt. A tall clock, 
clogged with dust and therefore useless, 
became an eyesore, was cut in two, and 
its lower half used as a feedbox. Here 
is the true history of a sideboard. It 
came into a family of short people; there- 
fore, first a few inches of its legs were 
sawed off. Then the finish became so 
old and dirty that the piece looked 
shabby. So it went to the barn for 
a feedbox, but first its top was ripped off 
for an ironing-board. When I saw it, it 
was ruined beyond repair. The lovely 
sofa belonging to the same family was 
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ENGLISH WALNUT HIGHBOY 


In the collection of Messrs. Alley and Emery. 
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From a drawing by Willard Emery 
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From a drawing by Willard Emery 
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sap, thankfully gave it up on the present 
of a more convenient article of pine; but 
it required all the skill of a joiner to 
split the top and reverse it, concealing 


the sears. A work-table, veneered with 
maple and mahogany, first came to view 
caked solidly with brown paint; and 
a bicyclist of whom I knew felt rewarded 
for a long ride when he chanced upon 
a carved bureau just receiving the last of 
a brilliant coat of yellow. 

Paint or varnish are the best of pre- 
servatives; under them, veneering or 
inlaying are safe. But the ax and the 
saw—nothing can remedy their work. 
One feels as one would over a Titian 
destroyed when one meets in a woodpile 
a brown stick fluted and tapered, or gar- 
tered with inlaying. Cruel, cruel! There 
is no other word. 

But blessed be poverty, which kept 
many of the old pieces in careful use. 
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In the collection of Messrs. Alley and Emery, Boston. 


From a drawing by Willard Emery 














And blessed be economy, which served 
a like end. And likewise blessed be 
family affection, which for a long time 
preserved, out of use but lovingly stored, 
the fine ancestral relics. For nowadays, 
as the old families die out and collateral 
heirs ruthlessly auction off the goods, 
the modest collector, the old-furniture 
man, or the new-rich, in person seize 
upon and religiously keep whatever they 
can that is good. And thus, though 
much is every day destroyed through 
ignorance, we are doing something to 
retain the old. 

Let us again go back into history, but 


very recent history. A quarter-century 
ago saw the beginning of collectorship 
of the old furniture. This does not refer 
to the handing down of family pieces, 
nor to the gradual accumulation in his- 
torical societies of furniture that be- 


longed to famous personages. And, of 
course, individuals began to collect far- 
ther back than I have named; but prac- 
tically little was done before 1875, and 
in fact little was done for some time 
after. Yet a few gentlemen or ladies, 
led by their tastes, and perhaps impelled 
in addition by the improvidence of their 
grandfathers, here and there began to 
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each collector started the flame 
in a dozen other breasts. The 
increase of enthusiasts was at 
first slow, but later was like 
some of the marvels of the 
multiplication table. The dis- 
ease swept upon the country. 

The result was perfectly 
simple. It was merely the 
familiar operation of the law 
of supply and demand. Not 
every one can, or will, give his 
holidays to often-disappointed 
search. Not every one has the 
skill and perseverance of the 
true collector. Further, money 
began to come into account, 
and our modern practice of 
labor-saving. Inevitably from 
this state of affairs was evolved 
the ‘‘old-furniture man.’’ 

An eye for a good thing, a 
keen wit to study the whims 
and caprices of the moneyed 
folk, knowledge of human 
nature to assist in bargain- 
ing, and a clever hand at car- 
pentry—these were the first 

prime requisites. The first old-furni- 
ture men, like the first collectors, went 
round in their own carts, attended 
auctions, bargained at farmhouse doors. 
They bought things cheap, they ‘‘fixed 
them up,’’ and sold them as high as 
they dared. But then, as the demand 
increased, came the division of labor and 
the advantage of organization. One man 
stayed at home in the city, managed the 
repair-shop, and sold the goods. His 
assistants did the buying. And when 
at last the love of old furniture attained 
to the dignity of a fashion, prices went 
up, up, up. Now is the day of the 
dealer; the collector cannot compete with 
him at all. 

Therefore we do not collect old furni- 
ture any more. It is too expensive. 
But we furnish our houses, and get the 
interest on our money from the use of 
the things we buy. There are a dozen 
places in every city where we can buy 
‘‘old-fashioned’’ furniture. Old-fash- 
ioned—but is it old? 
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In the old days noth- 
ing was bought that 
was not reasonably 
complete; a broken 
piece to which the 
parts were missing 
was left in contempt. 
But we have arrived at 
times of plenty, when 
money is little com- 
pared with our whims. 
And in regard to old 
furniture our whims 
are alike. The demand 
is so great that glean- 
ers are carefully going 
over the ground. 
Everything is bought 
up, the base to a table, 
the back of a chair— 
anything whatever. At 
the recent sale of the 
effects of a shrewd old 
eountry woman who 
anticipated the fad, 
the dealers bought up 
every stick of wood. 
Why? Old wood, we 
have seen, is often 
bought to use again, 
but there is sometimes 
another reason. Com- 
petition has so sharp- 
ened the wits of the 
dealers that they rival 
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with their per- 
formances the feats of the most cele- 


brated scientists. Cuvier, it is said, 
could reconstruct a whole antediluvian 
from a single bone. Similarly, there 
are men in every city who will resurrect 
a sideboard from its one remaining leg. 

Thus it happens, through demand and 
competition, that many strange things 
are found upon the market. Perfect 
pieces are as rare as a roc egg. But 
when, in order to piece out, the dealer 
must guess at the original design, or 
must put much new wood in among the 
old, the result is patechwork—nothing 
less. And patchwork furniture is largely 
displayed in the antique furniture shops. 

The ignorant rush in and buy. Then 
they say tous others: ‘‘See my highboy; 
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is it not charming? Look at my corner 
cupboard; is it not beautiful?’’ And we 
wag our heads and look unutterable ap- 
preciation, but say within our hearts— 
we who have studied the subject: ‘‘Ah, 
sir, or madam, your cupboard was made 
yesterday. I can conduct you to the 
place of manufacture. And your high- 
boy—the drawer-fronts are all new, the 
frame has been repaired, and the han- 
dles are modern.”’ 

Yet it is quite unnecessary to mistake. 
The earmarks on old furniture are as 
plain as the hall-marks on old silver. 
One does not need a book to help in 
reading them. They are infallible, for 
no imitations, at least such as yet are 
known, are quite the same. In my next 
paper I shall speak of them. 

ALLEN FRENCH. 
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MR. J. C. EVANS 


try, but strong in its simplicity, and as 
restful as the stretches of green fields. 
The warm brown of the shingles, the 
repeated lines of the roof, the great brick 
chimney, all please the eye, and suggest 
much coziness and comfort within. The 
house is not large, but has been so skil- 
fully planned that the interior seems 
spacious. 

The hall, living-room, dining-room, , 
and den comprise the lower floor. The 
first is small, and merely serves as an 
entrance to the living-room, which is of 
noble proportions. The woodwork on 
this floor is Flemish oak, showing 
a slight roughness. This is noticeable 
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in the hall, where it is brought into 
pleasing contrast with the déep yellow 
of walls and ceilings. 

™The dining-room is large, and like 
the living-room has a huge fireplace of 
brick. In the latter there are settles on 
either side of the jamb, built into the 
house, and above are quaint windows 
with diamond panes. On late fall days 
the cheer of these great hearths is some- 
thing to linger long in the memory. The 
walls of the living-room are a strong blue- 
green, which is effective with the dark 
wood and with the hangings, which com- 
bine several soft tones. The dining-room 
is more unusual in treatment. Above the 
high paneling of oak the walls are cov- 
ered with a Walter Crane paper in sub- 
dued colors—dull pink roses and green 


leaves, with butterflies, on a gray-brown 
background. The interest of the mantel 
is heightened by a row of silver cups 
won by Mr. Evans at polo, and by 
a unique bit of Japanese carving—luster- 
less brown, like the paper against which 


it hangs. Old blue plates and pitchers 
and a few black-and-white prints add 
charm toa quaint corner of the room. 

Opposite the fireplace, glass doors 
open upon an inclosed porch, gay with 
bright cushions. A scarlet geranium 
growing in a beautiful old ‘‘flowing 
blue’’ jar makes a flaming touch of color. 

Beyond the fireplace is the den, which 
is essentially a red room—red walls, red 
fireplace, and red ceiling. Old English 
hunting prints, with pink-coated riders, 
and a quantity of modern hunting prints, 
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THE Drntnc-Room FROM Two PoINTs OF VIEW 
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equally decorative if not so interesting, Throughout the house there is an 

closely cover the paper. The mantel absence of useless bric-A-brac and mean- 

shelf holds a collection of steinsand polo ingless ornamentation, which is as rare 

trophies, one cup of deep red enamel, as it is delightful. 

won at the Onwentsia Club, fitting most Such homes as Longfield are not with- 

agreeably into the color scheme. out a mission. They teach a powerful 
On the second floor the woodwork is lesson in the beauty which is founded 

painted white. Mrs. Evans’s room is on simplicity and restraint. 

colonial in its furnishings, and is very VIRGINIA H. ROBIE. 

attractive. 
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A RENAISSANCE LACE Fan, DESIGNED BY Miss TREVELYAN 


MODERN FRENCH FANS 


T= art of the fan is so largely a 
Parisian art that the fans which 
are made in France are desired of 

the whole world. The specialty 


of painting fans has spread more and 
more in Paris, but the remuneration 
which the artist receives from each 
example is ordinarily little enough, 
and it becomes necessary for him to 
multiply as much as possible his pro- 
duction. It follows that the painting of 
fans has been reduced to conventional 
ideas, to clever tricks of the hand, to 
a sort of technical prestidigitation which 
manages to produce effects by a few rapid 
touches. Every one knows the general 
type which forms the popular model— 
the large-petaled flowers, drooping and 
trembling, lightly sketched, and among 
them a flashing line of butterflies and 
birds. The imagination of a fan is well 
adapted to tempt an artist who is in love 
with elegance, with the intimate luxury 
of women, with the seductive and charm- 
ing decoration of worldly pleasures. 
There is much variety of inspiration for 
the painter, and there is even a kind of 
solicitation in the rich and fragile ma- 


terial itself, whether it be silk, lace, or 
shell. 

There are, in fact, divers details to 
unite in that light screen to which 
one is permitted to accord all the pre- 
ciousness, all the fantasy, possible, so 
that it may be fit to play under the 
fingers the réle for which it was de- 
signed. The choice of the material for 
the foundation, gauze or silk, is not 
indifferent to the designer, and the deco- 
ration which can be applied will be de- 
termined by the nature of the surface, 
according as it is transparent or more or 
less opaque. The form, as well as the 
material and the decoration, can be 
revised by the artist, and the familiar 
half-circle is not an immovable model. 
It may receive a touch of individuality, 
and even the disposition of the mounting 
may acquire in its turn a character un- 
foreseen and of exquisite richness. 
Nothing offers a greater opportunity for 
varying combinations than a fan, if one 
will only take the trouble to reflect for 
himself instead of adopting the familiar 
formulas. And its different uses as an 
accompaniment to many kinds of toi- 
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thought more of the mounting in allow- 
ing to the branches their classical dispo- 
sition. He has thought about it enough 
to make each of the ramifications of sea- 
weed spring from one of the sticks, so 
that the fan, as a whole, forms a decora- 
tive effect. But the intention would 
have been more evident still if the mark- 
ings of the mounting had been less ele- 
mentary and less linear. 

The fan by Miss Philastre was executed 
entirely in lace. The theme shown is the 
nasturtium, of which the leaves, the 
flowers, the stems are intelligently inter- 
preted for the special material which is 
to realize them. The composition is 
well arranged, so that everywhere the 
surface seems entirely filled; yet the 
motives of lace swim a little too much at 
ease on the background of tulle which 
supports them and surrounds them. The 
two might easily have been combined to 
greater advantage. 

Mr. Kessel’s dominating quality is 
a great delicacy of touch and coloring. 
His fan is also well composed, too well 
composed even, in the sense that the 
bouquet of honeysuckles is arranged with 
too great preoccupation for classical 
symmetry, so that the arrangement re- 
mains cold and heavy. But even on 
examination the details are personal; 
each bouquet of flowers is outlined with 
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FRENCH FLOWER DESIGNS 
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ject is the summer, but the figure which 
typifies it is made too insignificant. 
Here, also, the artist has wished to vary 
the disposition of the surface by estab- 
lishing compartments, and the arrange- 
ment of the work is very happy. The 
poppies, with their vivid notes, run 
capriciously across the composition, 
not, however, without exhibiting in the 
design of the flowers and the curves of 
the stems a decorative idea. Itis a pity 
that Miss Delillier rested there without 
including the mounting of the fan, which 
is an integral part. 

In Mr. Dorival’s design a tempera- 
ment of the worker in ornaments is 
manifest, and the decoration of dande- 
lions which spreads itself on the field of 
his fan shows a happy interpretation of 
natural effects. His scheme does not 
seem especially adapted to a painted fan. 
It would lend itself as easily to the ap- 
plication of stuffs or to a work of em- 
broidery, always somewhat rigid of 
aspect, or even to the mosaic of mar- 
quetry. 

There are two designs by Mr. Andre 
Dutaut, one of which has the advantage 
of changing somewhat the conventional 
form. With Mr. Felix Gardon we fall 
again a little into that brilliant method 
lighted with retouches in water-color 
which serves in all the studios of fan- 
painters, and the recipe of which is 
transmitted to all young women who 
wish to experiment with this art. In 
this practice there is something cheap 
and impersonal which is antagonistic to 
all sincere and honest decorative work. 

But in spite of the merits of these 
designs, they have, on the whole, a con- 
ventionality which is rather depressing, 
and one need only contrast them with 
some of the fine old fans made in France 
and Spain one or two hundred years ago 
to appreciate that the art is decadent. 
It is the old fans, after all, that are rare 
and precious to-day, and we can hardly 
conceive that such achievements as 
those here illustrated will be as valuable 
to our granddaughters as the delicate 
and graceful fans of our grandmothers 
are to us. G. S$. 
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NE of the most interesting small 
museums in the country belongs 
to the Concord Antiquarian So- 
ciety, and is an invaluable refuge 

for the student and collector. The soci- 
ety was organized on December 13, 1886, 
and at present its president is John 8S. 
Keyes and its secretary, George Tolman. 
But the collection itself was begun long 
ago by a newsdealer in Concord named 
Cummings E. Davis. Some thirty years 
before the organization of the society, 
Mr. Davis began scouring the country 
in search of old furniture, china, and 
brasses. He was not particularly popu- 
lar in Concord, but he gradually managed 
to ingratiate himself with the farmers 
and country people, and with the assist- 
ance of some unexplained magnetism, to 
secure their treasures. It was done in 
the simplest way at first, and some of 


the articles which he secured for little or 
nothing have since been returned to 
heirs who complained that Mr. Davis 
had taken advantage of the ignorance 
of their parents. His judgment was 
good, and his taste excellent, so that 
he was able to make the most of the for- 
tunate conditions of the time. There 
were very few dealers at that period who 
had come to realize the value of this old 
mahogany, and the New England house- 
wives had begun to dislike it. The desire 
for things new and glittering is a very 
human quality, and even the descendants 
of the Puritans were not always above it. 
Yet at that time the neighborhood of 
Concord was singularly rich in colonial 
products, and it needed only such astute- 
ness as belonged to Mr. Davis to bring 
together articles of great beauty and 
value. The photographs which accom- 
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extent of his researches and 
his plunder. 

When the society was formed, in 1886, 


Mr. Davis was made custodian, a posi- 
tion which he held until his death. The 
museum is situated on Lexington Road, 
and is open during the day, with a small 
admission fee. The object of the society 
is ‘‘to collect and preserve objects of 
antiquarian and historical interest and to 
stimulate research into local history and 
antiquities, especially of the towns 
included in the old limits of Concord.”’ 
The present membership is one hundred 
and fifty, and regular meetings are held 
on the first Monday of every month, ex- 
cept July and August. When Mr. Davis 
died, some years ago, the collection was 
left in the hands of trustees, who were 
to keep it up adequately the same 
place. The house itself is a good exam- 
ple of colonial architecture, having been 





built by Francis Fletcher in 1730, and 
gives space enough to display the col- 
lection effectively. Excepting that the 
original small windows were replaced in 
1815 by larger ones, and a one-story 
addition was built in 1860 on the east 
end, the house is not greatly changed 
from its original appearance. An L at 
the rear covers the same lines as the 
shop of Reuben Brown, saddler, covered 
in 1775. The shop was burned by the 
British soldiers April 19th of that year 
—the only private edifice to suffer. The 
mantels, the woodwork, and the wall- 
papers are all typical of those in our 
grandfathers’ houses. There are many 
corner cupboards, which serve to display 
the quaint old china, and the huge fire- 
place in the kitchen holds appropriately 
the cranes with their pots and kettles. 
As for the furniture, it is enough to 
make a dealer wild with envy, and very 
few modern housekeepers who care for 
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simplicity and beauty in their homes can 
enter this museum without breaking the 
tenth commandment. There are fine 
old sideboards, lightly and _ heavily 
built; there are mahogany desks and 
bureaus and tables; and the variety of 
chairs would furnish a cabinetmaker 
with ideas enough to last a lifetime. 
There are spinning-wheels, of course, 
and spinets, and sofas which show the 
fine old wood or the elaborate covers of 
upholstery. The quaint gilt-framed 
mirrors are in evidence, and are quite as 
delightful as if they did not distort one’s 
features out of all proportion. In the 
west chamber is a great four-poster, 
with elaborate hangings, which have 
draped it since 1774; and everywhere 
are candlesticks of all sizes and shapes. 
One particularly fascinating corner is 
also in the west chamber, where a ma- 
hogany buffet is covered with the glass 
which we have forgotten how to make. 
If one may judge from the variety of 


design in goblets and decanters, and the 
number of them that still exists, our an- 
eestors did not go thirsty. The very 
glass itself must have been another 
temptation; its irregularities have so 
much character and witchery. 

The hangings on the bed in the east 
chamber look somewhat like a Dolly 
Varden petticoat, and there are other 
suggestions of the same little lady in the 
eoverlet and some of the upholstery. 
Lafayette once slept upon this bed, and 
John Brown of Harper’s Ferry dreamed 
away many a night under its patchwork 
quilt. The highboy in this room is a mas- 
terpiece. But perhaps the most fascinat- 
ing room in the museum is the kitchen, 
where the simple and stiff little chairs, 
the straight-backed settle, the churn and 
spinning-wheel seem to carry one back 
into the old life. All the strange old 
utensils are here, from the pierced lan- 
tern and leather pail hanging from the 
ceiling to the tongs and the long-han- 
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ence in the beauty of the collection, and 
it is infinitely more interesting to see in 
in this way, than if the chairs were 
arranged in rows and tagged in the 
usual stiff museum fashion. Labels and 
warnings against trespassers interrupt 
the continuity of thought and break in 
too bruskly upon such reminiscences as 
we practical Americans indulge in. It 
is interesting to learn from the secretary 
that this method of arrangement—this 
trustfulness—has not resulted in loss or 
damage. He reports that there has been 
no thievery or injury through the care- 
lessness of visitors. 

There is a similar museum in Deer- 
field, to which Mr. Sheldon has given a 
good part of his life, and that, too, con- 
tains many articles that are rare and 
precious. But in Deerfield they are 
rather more crowded than in Concord; 
their quarters are less spacious and the 
display somewhat too compact. Such 
enthusiasts as these keep the memory of 
our forefathers green, and fortunately 
their lives can bear invasion. Most of 
us would tremble at a visit from our 
great-grandson, for his scornful and 
rather critical eye might not be pleasant 
to see. It would be the part of wisdom 
to furnish our houses so that the gener- 
ations that follow may not be ashamed 
of them. But after all, in such an effort 
there may be serious mistakes, and our 
grandsons may be perverse enough to 
like just the things we expect them to 
criticise. Probably we shall have to go 
on committing our own errors in our 
own way, and living up to our own 
ideals of comfort and luxury, mistaken 
though they may be. 

CLARKE N. MUNROE. 
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This paper may interest 
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securing rational use and bi 
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The surroundings of a bu 
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Mr. Ruskin once classified the world’s 
scenery as ‘‘green, blue, gray, and brown 
country,’’ trying to show with his 
ingenious rhetoric what houses are 
proper for each; but it is enough to say 
that there should be a very obvious fit- 
ness in form and material to the land- 
seape, and, if possible, to neighboring 
buildings; also experience shows that 
nature-colored and near-at-hand mate- 
rials are to be preferred. 

The ideal country-house should hardly 
be more than two stories high, though it 
may stretch abroad indefinitely. We 
feel at home close to Mother Earth, and 
are less at ease in proportion as we get 
above and away from her. To formulate 
the relation between dimensions of 
height and corresponding mental impres- 
sions would not be difficult. A height 


of ten feet would express snugness, for 
example, and each additional ten feet 
might represent, successivly, comfort, 
dignity, stateliness, and so on, ending 
with shuddering dismay in the case of 


the frightful piles of commercial cities. 
So it will be seen why our two-storied 
house has the livable, friendly look 
without which any dwelling must be 
a failure. 

Those who have tried making one 
which is never quite finished, where there 
is always something to plan for and look 
forward to, will guess that ours is ram- 
bling, and they know they would have 
no other sort of house. A man often 
struggles into a house, as into a coat 
which has not been made for him, 
where, though he contrives to live, his 
needs are never satisfied nor his person- 
ality expressed. 

On the other hand, one may possess 
the simplest domicile, shaped through 
immemorial domesticities into inde- 
seribable fascination, filled with a gentle 
and benignant ghostliness, its creaking 
floors and detonating woodwork being 
the natural accompaniment, the inevi- 
table grumblings of a nevertheless sturdy 
frame. The windows may be small and 
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a century and a half old, c 


paratively youthful figurs 
begin with a plain country 
the better sort, the fram« 
native oak and pinned 


floor, rafters, and corner-p« 


in the rooms: and it is goo 


hundred years 


To this oldest building th: 


have been made, the sui 
senting so much of thou: 
that it has something 
imagination. The accompa 
shows the first building ar 
ments, numbered in the 
erection. If other addition 
low at right angles, as 
might, making partial or 
rangles, this would be 
which the English manor 
built. was, howeve 
their apparent irregularity, 


There 
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a rule, and so were our 
American farmhouses. 

At Westward, Cumberl: 
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here, framed with ‘‘for 
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forked tree-branches, squared, and sup- 
porting the roof. By comparing the 
position of rooms with that of our own 
in the first building, the similarity will 
be seen. 

Stone is a material which in many 
cases does not justify its cost, and brick 
unites durability and esthetic require- 
ments like no other material; but wood 
offers the advantages of both in a great 
degree, combined with economy, and on 
this ground I would urge the use of 
shingles, unstained, or ‘‘half-timber’’ 
construction, and of unpainted wood, 
within and without, following in the line 
of Norwegian, Swiss, German, French, 
English, and Japanese wooden architec- 
ture, specimens of which are not uncom- 
mon that have outlasted many genera- 
tions. Half-timber construction, as 
originally understood, is simply that 
which allows the frame of a building to 
show itself externally, being sometimes 
made more elaborate for the purpose. 
The interspaces are lathed with wood or 
metal and covered with a thin coat of 
hydraulic cement and mortar (rough- 
sast), with which small pebbles or stones 
should be mixed. If the coating con- 
tains sufficient good cement, fills the 
rebates of the frame, and takes firm hold 
of the lathing, it becomes, at small cost, 
artificial stone, being much more 
weather-proof than many kinds of build- 
ing-stone. 

This construction has made its way 
slowly with us, while for many purposes, 
and for every purpose of a country- 
house, it is most fit, its neutral color, 
which can be modified if need be, offer- 
ing relief from the atrocious coloring 
which now devastates whole neighbor- 
hoods. 

Like most houses of its time, our 
original farmhouse has been shingled 
with split shingles, many of them being 
sound even yet. They are stained by 
Time’s hand, whose incomparable tints, 
which for want of a better word we call 
‘‘oray,’’ grow ever more beautiful, while 
our poor colors he turns piebald, and 
then brushes away. The walls of the 
first addition are also shingled, so as 
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not to contrast too strongly with the 
older building; but its gables show 
heavy framing, the timbers being deeply 
penetrated with a creosote preservative. 
On one of the ties is incised the first line 
of the One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 
Psalm. The upper overhangs the lower 
story at front and back, and in the sec- 
ond addition on three sides. This part 
is entirely half-timbered, its base of deep 
red, eriss-crossed with gray brick, mak- 
ing a diamond pattern. The four chim- 
neys, of good size and height, are of red 
brick and dark mortar, the oldest bear- 
ing its date in wrought-iron numerals. 
Their capstones are such as masons like, 
who would as soon let their womenfolk 
go bareheaded to the storm as their 
chimney-stacks. The roofing, the vital 
point of a house, is of gray-black pan 
tiles, set in cement. Six stunted red 
cedars, solemn old trees, caress one cor- 
ner of the old building with sweeping 
finger-tips, and farther away is a group 
of gnarled beeches. 

A country-house without vines being 
like a woman without hair, it will be 
seen that in the case of unpainted walls, 
whether of stone, brick, shingles, or 
rough-east and timber, there can be no 
alternative of spoiling the vines through 
painting, or allowing them to interfere 
with the paint. 

But I have lingered too long outside 
our house, which reminds me, as those 
who build might well be reminded, that 
outside folk, to whom the exterior of 
a neighbor’s house is of more impor- 
tance than it usually is to the owner, 
deserve friendly consideration, and sel- 
dom get it. 

The oldest farmhouses of this country 
and England have rooms so low that it 
would seem as if the average height of 
men had increased within five, and 
again within two centuries. Such cot- 
tages as that referred to at Westward 
have only six feet standing-room, to the 
seven and a half feet of the main story 
of our old building; yet some of our own 
doors are barely six feet high. Such 
dimensions could not have served had 
they implied the inconvenience they 


imply now. The first story of the first 
addition needing, therefore, to be about 
two feet higher than that of the old 
building, the floor of the addition was 
dropped so much lower than the old 
floor, the ground outside being terraced 
and a few steps placed outside and 
inside. Such irregularities, not due to 
eccentricity, give interest to houses 
which are grown rather than manufac- 
tured. 

The inside of the old house-walls, 
where not covered with time-yellowed 
white wainscot, show pale hues of peach- 
blossom, onyx-gray, or grass-green; and 
the eye, undisturbed by quarreling forms 
and colors, sees without distraction the 
large, clear prints of Morghen or Toschi, 
the tiled fireplace, with its slender brass 
firedogs, and the old walnut furnishing, 
dark and glossy, mortised and pinned 
together like the house. 

A glass door gives upon the modern 
west veranda, as constructively framed 
as the newer parts of the house, of un- 
painted hardwood. The ‘‘best room,”’ 
now used for tea-drinking, renews its 
youth amid the laughing chatter of girls 
and the soft booming of humming-birds 
in the bignonia, whose swaying branches 
further enliven it with shimmering 
lights. If, as the Japanese believe, an- 
eestral spirits with kindred emotions 
surround their offspring, the tender 
preservation of an old home should stir 
them to such benediction as must be felt 
within it. And what is the subtile influ- 
ence we are sometimes conscious of? 
Do inaudible echoes of earlier footfalls 
than ours never cease? Can it be that 
the impress of the forms of our prede- 
cessors lurks within their former haunts, 
darkly painted by the sun, as in shadowy 
daguerreotypes? 

In the attic, redolent of sun-baked 
wood, so still that a buzzing fly startles 
one, among the round-backed hair 
trunks, decrepit chairs, flint-lock guns, 
and spinning-wheels, we seem to come 
nearest the home-builders of four gen- 
erations ago, whose every ax-stroke upon 
purlins and rafters may be counted. 

These same rustic builders made, 
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among other things, primitis ‘ireases, pose young birds must have their own 
almost ladders. One of ou nacon- nests.” 
fined space, shows ‘“‘ri eleven Afterward she took pleasure in passing 
inches high, and ‘‘treads ven and back and forth between old and new, and 
a half inches wide, reversing rdinary naturally, as the drawing-room, and 
proportion. Yet there is lit »choose indeed the whole addition, were planned 
as regards comfort between and one to be a translation of the old builders’ 
I remember, planned for ease, whose ideas into larger forms. The redwood 
risers were three inches hig e treads paneling of the former reaches nearly 
being fifteen inches wide inly the from floor to ceiling, and otherwise 
builder was ignorant of th { that it repeats that of the neighboring ‘‘best 
is in the relation between rht and room,”’’ the floor being oak, while those 
width that comfort exists of the 1750 house are of pine covered 
We are not unused to th tentious with iron-hard paint. 
stairs which, with the hall, 1 p a good The mantelpiece, of cherry-wood, is 
part of the house, and the a ative of ornamented with a carving of conven- 
more numerous stairways use and _ tional foliage, intertwined with a ribbon 
none for show is worth thinking of. bearing a hospitable motto, and over- 
Successive additions imply ed stair- hangs andirons modeled after the fabled 
eases, unless reaching one chamber salamander. Above the paneling a dull 
through another is allowed, was by bronze Japan paper makesa background 
the easy-going chatelaines medieval for portraits. Before the hearth is some- 
days. Perhaps the most i1 ng ofall thing part sofa, part divan, and part 
stairs are certain outer on: nnecting settle—soft and spacious, having a high 
baleonies with the ground he case- back midway, with a broad, low seat all 
ment of a north bedchambe1 ns upon about it: a bay of coziness in the twi- 
such a one, and upon a pan aofup- light hours of early autumn, when the 
ward-climbing oak wood mist of fire leaps up and sets the shadows dan- 
tender blossoming in sprit nd glori- cing. The other furniture may recall Sir 
ous in scarlet, orange, and rinthe Charles Eastlake’s theory, though it is 
time of soft autumnal fo Outside far from being what passed for Eastlake 
stairs always promise closer act with furniture thirty years since. A sound 
the dear earth, whose ops rms and theory, but not originating with him, it 
dewy kisses await all he ren who may be summed up as the proposition 
do not scorn them. As f ileonies, that in the practical arts use and beauty, 
they are sacred to poets, lov: ind star- construction and decoration should be 
gazers generally, as all the world knows. rationally joined together, and never 
On the lower floor of our first addition separated. The good house and its fur- 
are the dining-room and alargedrawing- nishing, consequently, will show sound 
room where the househ gathers. and beautiful construction and ornament 
The dining-room, fresh as ywer and in every particular, no matter what its 
free from any taint of heavy pitality, period, and the good artist has the sure 
is finished with delicat grained eye for the consummate combination. 
cypress and bamboo and fine wall-mat- A question of interest to those who 
ting. Gray and ocher til ake the want the best art is the rather complex 
floor. Tables, chairs, and’ ard are oneof style, style being the way peculiar 
of Chinese bamboo and ra and the to themselves in which peoples and indi- 
mantel is cypress, carved v a grape- viduals embody the old principles of art. 
vine, birds, and twin foxes ing for All styles are proper for a museum, but 
the grapes how are they to be harmonized in a 
At first sight of the draw room the house? Let me, in lieu of answer, say 
grandmother, who did not e kindly what has been done with our tripartite 
to ‘‘new-fangled things,’’ “I sup- building, remembering thatthe oldest 
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part contained eighteenth- and the old- 
style part should apparently contain six- 
teenth-century furniture, all parts hav- 
ing, of course, to be lived in by nine- 
teenth-century people. 

“The problem,’’ as the young men 
say, was to hit upon furniture for the 
first addition which, while in harmony 
with that of the old house, should be in 
keeping with the building and furnish- 
ing tofollow. The best furniture of one 
period must be made on the same gen- 
eral plan as that of another. By follow- 
ing this plan, rather than by copying 
individual beds, chairs, and tables, and 
giving a sixteenth-century emphasis to 
details of the furniture of the ‘‘half-tim- 
ber’’ wing, when it came, it was found 
that by holding to a rigid simplicity the 
old, older, and oldest style pieces fitted 
their respective places and plainly 
showed their cousinship. The same sort 
of harmony having been reached in the 
combined buildings, and principles 
rather than fugitive fashions put into 
shape, the incongruity between the house 
and its occupants is consequently less- 
ened. It may be added that oriental 


bamboo-work, by reason of its perma- 


nent observance of universal rules of 
construction, is beyond fashion, a piece 
of Elizabeth’s day not differing from 
one of our own. 

In some south-facing English country- 
houses, between two front wings is to be 
found a flower-garden; but wanting 
these, our garden finds shelter in the 
angle between the first and the second 
addition, being open to the south and 
east. The last contains a morning or 
breakfast room, and ‘‘the sanctuary,’’ 
with its small library of the great and 
little masters of English, branded alpen- 
stocks, the Pompeiian lamp brought long 
ago from Naples by the supercargo 
grandfather, an old Peruvian water-bot- 
tle transmitted through countless own- 
ers, and a clutter of personal memen- 
tos. The walls above the low shelves 
are colored to imitate the “‘gray hoss- 
ches’nut’s leetle hands,’’ and hung with 
great photographs of mountains and 
cathedrals. There are an easel and high 


drawing-table, and it may be, on the 
table the first sketch for one more addi- 
tion. 

Here sit the committee of two on ways 
and means, the two directors of associ- 
ated charities, the home improvement 
society, and other select bodies. A late 
American historian is responsible for my 
little winding stair leading from ‘‘the 
sanctuary’’ to the chamber above. He 
had one, by way of short cut, between 
study and library, which was sq little 
and wound itself so far out of the com- 
mon course that I determined to have its 
double when I should be a man, though 
in place of the mysterious ‘‘posterns’’ 
and ‘‘concealed doors’’ of my young 
fancy there are three doors of the every- 
day sort, one at the head and two at the 
foot of the stairs, of which the smaller 
leads to the garden, being masked by 
rhododendrons. Thence I confess to 
playing truant sometimes, to the con- 
fusion of the inquisitive robin, or his 
admirer, the house-cat. 

The morning, often the breakfast room 
in summer, has a wide-cushioned bay- 
window overlooking the garden. My 
comparison of the dining-room to a 
flower may seem hyperbolical, but as 
regards the morning-room extravagance 
is pardonable, when, turning the bay 
into a veranda by sliding its windows 
out of the way, it becomes a part of out- 
doors, and the jay’s blue flashes dull the 
hanging wisteria-blooms, or when the 
dusky gold and vellum of the walls is 
glorified by apple-blossoms in vases or 
clustering outside. 

Associations which connect certain 
modest festivities with certain guests 
gather about the table, and I am reminded 
of the world-traveler whose apathetic eye 
lighted up as a dish-cover was raised, 
and who cried, ‘‘I hoped they were smelts 
when I saw their little tails.’’ Also of 
the adventurous explorer whom we asked 
what he thought of in some supreme mo- 
ment of exhaustion, and who replied, 
‘‘The baked beans I used to get when 
I came from school.’’ And can we for- 
get, as we give thanks for ‘‘all the bless- 
ings of this life,’’ how that simple saint 
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whose work among the po \tedated window has gone, and when it is seen to 
college settlements by many ar,com- consist of a single pane, it disagreeably 
ing to bre akfast | yy way of la and gar- reminds one of a shop. For a unique 
den, exclaimed, ‘All this, Heaven view asingle large plate of glass may be 
too!”’ tolerated, though it need not be carried 
Though the bedrooms of oldest much above the level of the eye. 
building are of scanty height, their com- In a house like ours, though it has 
parative roominess and qu: belong- three sorts of windows, the proportion 
ings, and the whiff of rose : lavender between height and breadth should be 
which hang about them, cha our vis- everywhere about the same. The 
itors, who may discover late1 irdraw- strongest leading lines of sash should 
backs. For instance, the truction be rectangular, even if filled in with 
of the windows, which seen have an- small panes of picturesque shape, such 
ticipated the guillotine, as surely as are the bugbear of matter-of-fact 
did hanging—of windows. When the people. 
sash is raised, it is intended be held In many English mansions vast lit- 
by spring catches, but their disun- tered spaces above or below the roof, 
certain, and if they fall, 1 utlooker covered with acres of patched lead, or 
may be suddenly pilloried intererossed by heavy cobwebbed tim- 
A family anecdote relates tin pro- bers, amaze the American stranger 
vincial days three maidens expect- accustomed to a compact brand-newness. 
ing a call from a British officer, whom His first thought is of the broom, the 
one of them discovered approaching. whitewash and scrubbing brushes, to re- 
Bidding her sisters, wht ere not pair the time-gnawed stone, to clean off 
dressed, look out of the wi and see its moss and lichens, and make every- 
if he were coming, she qui lropped_ thing as good as new, and he shudders 
the light sash upon their s, gave at the old cottage whose thatch, redolent 
the last touches to her toilet lreleas- of the soil, is a hanging- garden of rank 
ing them when ready to go downstairs, growths. 
monopolized the gallant f rood ten Yet the time comes when it dawns 
minutes. That most inept cription upon him that there is great relief in 
upon Keats’s tombstone, as is name calling a truce with the ceaseless energies 
being ‘‘writ in water,’’ awa ts fitting of nature and in accepting her inevitable 
place until we discover th« eof the and friendly ministrations, and he would 
man who bethought him of window not have one stone or flower or weed of 
balanced by means of weig] ind pul- them all touched. Human housewifery 
leys. As replacing unbalar windows isa feckless thing carried beyond sensi- 
implies almost the rebuildi1 ahouse, ble limits. How ridiculous that a hand- 
we have contented ourselve hsubsti- ful of dust should engage in a hand-to- 
tuting one or more casemen each of hand fight with this whole dusty 
the old chambers. universe! One’s bed and board and 
What William Morris say neerning room should be fresh and clean, and in 
windows is in 7" here atframes a degree one’s house; but as dirt and 
and sash should be painted uch color decay are merely matter out of place, the 
as will break the dreary w y-spaces, part of wisdom is to recognize the line 
windows being usually too | nd panes separating their domain from our own 
too large, there being too sash’’; little province, rejoicing in their miracu- 
also that ‘‘solid sash-baz not too lous transformation into use and beauty. 
large glass, make us feel a protected Thus the natural disintegration of a 
on cool days.’’ To any « utside a house which time brings must be only 
house it is disconcerting enetrate the setting of an approving seal to that 
what should be domestic pr through which ‘‘nature adopts into her race.’’ 
a great opening from whic eems the Lichens and moss and weather-stains 
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are the gray hairs and wrinkles of archi- 
tecture, and the wear of human occupa- 
tion is the stamp of the life which con- 
secrates and makes of each aged form a 
sort of temple because of its very scars. 

As nature is ever old and ever renewed, 
as the family includes; old and middle 
age and youth, so should it be with the 
dwelling; and nothing marks its accept- 
ance by nature so much as the visible 
embraces and close neighborhood of her 
vines and shrubs and flowers. 

It is said that ‘‘the architect is a good 
gardener when he makes a beautiful 
house,’’ and the converse is true. The 
gardener has the good spirit of art when 
he plans a beautiful garden. Ours is 
sheltered on two sides, as has been said, 
by the vine-clad first and second addi- 
tions. On the other two sides is a hedge 
of Pyrus Japonica. It is laid out in 
two beds, with a broad flagged and 
brick-bordered path between them. A 
dial on a stone pedestal standing mid- 
way in it bears the old motto: ‘‘Horas 
non numero nisi serenas.”’ 

We have borne in mind the saying of 
a great English garden founder—I will 
not say maker, for there is but one, who 
as ever walks in the garden—namely, 
that ‘‘to take advantage of sunny, shel- 
tered corners for delightful little gardens 
is quite a different thing from cutting 
off the landscape with vast patterns;’’ 
and renouncing the sinful works of the 
ribbon, carpet, and pin-cushion gar- 
dener, we have reproduced the early 
garden of old and New England with 
new appendages. 

In addition to purple and white wis- 
teria and the trumpet-creeper and Euro- 
pean ivy facing north, there are on the 
house waxwork, Dutchman’s pipe, Vir- 
ginia clematis, Japanese honeysuckle, 
Virginia creeper, and its congener, the 
Japanese clinger (Ampelopsis Veitchii). 
Kept within bounds, which it never is, 
and neighbored by the creeper, as it sel- 
dom is, it is a useful and agreeable de- 
pendent. The flower-beds are chiefly 
filled with clumps of herbaceous peren- 
nials, arranged for a succession of blooms 
through the season, complementary and 


other strong contrasts having been 
avoided. 

As upon the spectrum depend our 
theories of color, it occurred to me to 
arrange the colors of our flower groups 
in the order in which they stand in the 
spectrum, each group being composed of 
tints of one hue, graduated to blend with 
the next. At one end of the oblong 
beds are reddish violet, violet, blue vio- 
let, and blue clusters of flowers in the 
order named, making one group. The 
next consists of the various greens repre- 
sented by foliaceous plants, followed by 
yellow, yellow-orange, orange, and red 
flowering growths. 

In the opposite bed the order of the 
colors is reversed, and among some of 
the stronger and the colder ones are deli- 
cate white blossoms. Here are heavy 
spikes of monkshood, which recall their 
originals, shadowing the low-browed 
brothers in convent herbaries. There 
are tall larkspurs of an incomparable 
blue, and there is a rich mine of Mary’s 
Gold, and purple-black pansies, buxom 
peonies, and moss-roses pearled with 
dew as in Flemish flower-pieces. See 
these thousand nasturtium-blossoms and 
their odd leaves, and verbenas, bachelor’s 
buttons, clove-pinks, tousled spiderwort, 
foxglove, and the luscious fraxinella; 
sweet Williams, Canterbury bells, and 
those glowering brunettes, the oriental 
poppies. Besides which there are all 
the early blooming things whose flowers 
have graced the spring, from the first 
hardy snowdrops to the June columbine, 
whose purple disks bend over their spar- 
kling cup as in the famous mosaic of 
Pompeii. 

And all this fairy architecture lends 
itself to ours, so long as it follows 
nature’s law—nay, so long as it does not 
fly in her face, like the staring clap- 
boarded boxes, or the ‘‘Romanesque’’ 
parodies in stone which disfigure the 
land. 

It would be a mistake to suppose our 
house a costly one, though if it were, 
built as it has been, at considerable inter- 
vals, it would have required no burden- 
some outlay at any time. Our land is far 
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enough from cities to have small money where now one sees the composite build- 
value. The wooden construction of the ing, with its various chimneys, gables, 
best sort, implying the lea xpensive steep roofs, wide dormers, and numer- 
materials—yet not, with ou1 guards, ous hinged casement windows; the 
quick or easy of combustion—has been rough-cast walls relieved by dark, heavy 
already dwelt upon, and the yrulein framing, which is being turned, like 
furnishing has been that of simplicity, Daphne, into living verdure, but is not 
economy, and harmonious ss. As averse to it. The junction of earth and 
nothing has been said of decham- wall is hidden by flowering shrubs, tall 
bers, it may be noted by t vay that grasses, and swaying hollyhocks. On 
their coloring is light and dé e, warm one side, somewhat below the house, be- 
hues prevailing in north and lerones tween ash and maple trees, gleams 
in south facing rooms. Their walls are asand-floored pond. Behind and above 
painted, for the sake of cle ess, and it stretch the oak woods, and toward the 
picture-rods make nail-drin inneces- west, sometimes near and sometimes far 
sary. The closets are airy a ufficient off, are blue rugged hills. In front, 
in number, and the dormer! ndows of below the elm and linden bordered 
the roof story are a third ler than avenueand unclipped lawn, is a meadow 
usual. Finally, doors and windows are in whose winding stream cows stand 
so placed as to admit of unbroken knee-deep in midsummer. Beyond 
draughts through each stor’ again are plantations of young trees, 

Such a house is not beyor » reach which hide our neighbors of the town, 
of thousands of families lasting but not their church-spire, slim and 
possession would be insure the pas- graceful as any Gothic masterpiece, a 
sionate interest which is ce1 0 grow reminder of better ideal mansions than 
with its making ours. 

Let us take a final view of the rising To those whom I have ventured to lend 
ground within an eighth of le of the an architectural hand let me say, finally, 
country road where first st only the that I can wish them nothing better than 
gray farmhouse with its four t-square some such house and home as I have 
central chimney, and few es, and tried to describe. 

W. HENRY WINSLOW. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE prize competition offered in the July House Beautiru was even 
more successful in the number of competitors than that of the pre- 

ceding month. Many of the photographs were returned as inavailable for 
publication, however, because they represented too costly houses. Our 
aim has always been to show that taste was the chief element in a successful 
house and that expensive furnishings alone could not secure good results. 

In this issue we reproduce Miss Robie’s photographs which took the 
prize for the best house. Other prize photographs will appear regularly in 
the following issues. 

The following are the prize winners in the July competition : 

$5 for a photograph of the best city apartment, to Mr, Arthur Adams, 
New York City. 

$5 for a photograph of the best summer cottage (exterior), to Mrs. 
Charles L. Dupee, Boston, Mass. 

$5 for a photograph of the best bedroom, to Mrs. Arnold Smith, 
Boston, Mass. 

$5 for a photograph of the best dining-room, to Mr. George Moore, 
Chicago, III. 

$5 for a photograph of the best drawing-room, to Mrs. Grace L. 
Williams, Kenwood, III. 

$5 for a photograph of the best summer-garden, to Mrs. Franklin 
Sears, St. Louis, Mo. 


$10 for photographs of the best house, to Miss Bessie Chamberlain, 
Boston, Mass. 


$25 for the plans of the best summer-house, to Mr. George D. 


Watson, Providence, R. I. 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO., Publishers, 
Eldridge Court, Chicago. 
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attractive. For the bedchamber, with its 
shaded green carpet and mahogany furniture, 
we should like a flowered paper very much, 
and chintz to match, providing a strong, well- 
covered piece be chosen. The portitres for the 
aleove should be of the same material, and 
lined with green linen. If the chintz be used 
plentifully, bedspread, couch, and chairs, the 
room should be a veritable garden or flowery 
mead, and as sweet and wholesome as it will be 
beautiful. The paint may be ivory-white or 
the color of the background of the hangings, 





lepartment glad to describe 


of a sing > gen- 


eral rooms, it ‘each letter. ® very soft eeru, we presume. Perhaps this 
large & sm etailed plans tint will bring the whole together better than 
the ivory-white. Ceiling should be ecru or pale 
green. 


or the house as € Whenever 
n and stamps ar i, replies will 
1 three wee 





1 give me suggest bout some Will you kindly assist me with suggestions 
changes in ou ‘he house for furnishing and decorating a living-room? 
is an old one, which has bee1 up todate,’’ The room is a sunny one, with oak wood- 
so far as modern convenience : omforts work, and my preference is for green burlap 
eoncerned. It is in a block ur stories on the walls; but is there not something a 
high, with small halls, and after flight trifle less expensive which will be as satisfac- 
of stairs following each othe sual way. tory? I planned to have the hall in plain or 
We wish to carpet, paint, pay id tint ceil- figured red paper, the dining-room being dark, 
ings all through these hall and : also front with yellow walls and white paint. Do you ap- 
chamber on third floor, whi its aleove, prove of this? We shall have old mahogany fur- 
includes the whole of the f the house. niture in the dining-room. What shall I buy in 
We have thought of rich red V n carpet for the way of furniture for living-room? I have 
halls, stairs, ete. What kind: lor of paper many books, and the question of bookcases is an 
would you advise, remembering that our halls important one, as I prefer to protect the books 
have not too much light, alt hey are not with glass doors. This being a rented house, I 
dark? Chamber carpet w aded green prefer to get cases which will be satisfactory 
brussels, mahogany furnituré Vhat kind of always; and what is your opinion of the exten- 
paper, flowered or plain? § the furni- sion bookeases one sees advertised? I shall 
ture is modern, sofa and tw uirs old-fash- need a large couch; what shall it be, and where 
ioned. What kind of new tery? How shallit go? I have three very good lamps, one 
should the ceiling be orname: We think a bronze and one a green Spanish jar. The 
of pink with green. What kil orti®res for maple flooris avery poor one, with large cracks. 
alcove? I have a rug six by fifteen feet. Would it be 
well to cover the floor with terry, and use this, 
If a red Wilton carpet is d for the hall with one or two small rugs? The curtains seem 
y, the walls wou tter be hung to me the hardest thing of all to choose well. 
with red also, in burlap or } ceiling two (Can you help me with these? What kind of 
shades lighter. The woodwo1 y be painted matting do you recommend, and do you know 
a rich mahogany color, or in i wi hite; ifthe where rugs in pink or blue, woven like rag car- 
latter, a yellow ceiling wi ten the hall pet, can be purchased? 
should the all-over crimso absorb the 
light too much. We would 1 mend select- Your suggestions as regards colors to be used 
ing the carpet first, as the 1 yin these is in the several rooms are very good; we think 
not nearly so great as in pay Burlap, as they cannot be bettered. Besides burlap, there 
we have frequently said t ost durable, is on the market a very attractive wall-hanging 
and it may be colored any s desired, but which comes in deep, rich tones and has excel- 
a good paper lasts a long time ll eared for, lent texture; the trade name, we believe, is raw 
and is tempting by its 1 possibilities. silk fiber, and it is somewhat lower in price 
Possibly a dark red-and-whit per may be’ thantheburlap. There are alsosome extremely 
found, which, with ivory pair ish ceiling, tempting papers, ranging in price from fifty 
and crimson floor-covering ild be very ‘cents to a dollar and a half a single roll. 


SUCCESSFUIL SES"’ is the best book on house furnishing to be had. 
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The designs and colorings are very beauti- 
ful, but eannot be described in writing. These 
papers might be successfully used on walls 
with a plain ceiling, or on the ceiling itself 
with a plain wall. Again, many of the patterns 
would make excellent friezes with plain walls 
and ceilings. With this arrangement, both 
edges of frieze should be finished with small 
moldings colored to harmonize with the papers. 
The dining-room should be very attractive done 
in yellow, with white woodwork and mahogany 
furniture. If the English papers recommended 
above should prove to be too expensive for wall- 
hangings, they might be used for ceilings, or just 
the frieze with plain fiber hangings on walls 
and ceilings alike. It is desirable not to have 
the ceilings of two adjoining rooms done with 
figured paper; one should be plain always; and 
not often is it expedient to have wall and ceil- 
ing both decorated. If the oak woodwork in 
living-room is not very conspicuous, we advise 
ignoring it altogether. Indeed, there is nothing 
else to do, unless it may be stained a darker 
hue, which we presume in a rented house is not 
feasible. Either mahogany or Flemish oak 
would furnish this room attractively; the latter 
we think lends itself to more original treatment, 
but great care must be given to the selection of 
furniture, as there are so many undesirable 
pieces on the market. For this room we should 
like very much two tall bookcases, reaching 
nearly to the ceiling, with diamond-paned doors, 
either large or small panes. The large ones we 
think quite as effective, and they will not cost 
nearly as much as the smaller panes. These 
cases may be all shelves from floor to ceiling, or 
have drawers or closets underneath. With two 
or three of these’ cases many books may be 
accommodated. A large settee, with mattress- 
like cushions on back and seat, and a pair of 
arm-chairs, would make a good beginning. 
There should be a writing-desk, a large firm 
table, one small eight-legged one for cards, 
the showing of prints, ete., which folds down 
and takes up but little room. With one large 
table there may be several small ones with- 
out detracting from the dignity of the room, 
and these will be found to be most useful, 
as well as to add much to the livable appear- 
anee of the room. In regard to the arrange- 
ment of the furniture, so much has already 
been written on this subject in the columns 
of THE House BEAUTIFUL that we advise a 
perusal of back numbers should more informa- 
tion be desired. We regret very much that the 
floor is too bad to be left uncovered. Some 
plain material, either in green or mahogany 
color, would be the best. Very often, however, 
the money expended on a carpet would fill in 
the large eracks of the floor and refinish it. 
This would, of course, improve another’s prop- 
erty, but would at the same time give so much 
satisfaction and save the annoyance and expense 
each year of having the carpet taken up, cleaned, 
and relaid that we suggest its expediency. 

It is fortunate to have three such good lamps. 
They should be distributed about the room so 
as to even the light as much as possible. We 
should think that the bookeases would better 
be placed on either side the grate, the large 
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settee on the longer space opposite, with the rug 
mentioned laid before it. Three black fur rugs 
(unlined) used in either doorway and before the 
mantelpiece would help very much to furnish 
the floor and delay the necessity of purchasing 
too many rugs at the first. 

Portiéres should be of the color of the walls 
with plain walls. A material with good design 
and simple coloring may be used if preferred. 
Velour is always safe, and very rich with plain 
and figured walls. For the windows cream 
muslin in some stylish pattern suitable for 
downstairs rooms would be the best, we think. 
They may be ruffled, or trimmed with the very 
inexpensive cotton braid used now so frequently. 
We like extremely the way of having all the ecur- 
tains on the lower floor alike. The Japanese 
mattings are very attractive, and so varied that 
it is impossible to give any specific preference. 
The ones that give one general tone of color we 
like perhaps the better. We are not familiar 
with rag carpets in pink or blue; there are 
places, however, where carpets are woven to 
order to suit any necessity. 





The back room of my house I wish to use as 
physician’s office. The attractive features are 
the two long French windows facing south, 
down to floor, opening on wisteria-shaded porch. 
Between windows is a mirror from ceiling to 
floor, and over the fireplace a mirror to ceiling. 
Ceiling is high. These mirrors have crdinary 
ugly walnut frames, the tall one between win- 
dows with arms like a gibbet at top for curtains. 
Wainsecoting around room is about three feet 
high, all paint being white. Ceiling is plain 
white, and wallpaper new. Gas-fixtures are 
very heavy and ugly. (1) What shall I do with 
the mirror frames? (Fireplace is painted white.) 
(2) What color carpet? I have two oriental 
rugs, one of dull pinks and green, with dark 
brown center, the other a handsome bright 
erimson effect, with large figures. (3) Should 
white sash-curtains be used on windows? My 
furniture is handsome—old colonial sideboard, 
desk, two beautiful old arm-chairs, Chippendale 
table, large massive center-table. The side- 
board has high knife-boxes, and is seven feet 
long. The principal thing is the color of wall- 
paper and carpet. Shall I try to furnish up to 
the pale green now used, or buy new paper more 
suitable to my furniture andrugs? Behind side- 
board is a handsome rich curtain of soft green 
and pinks. I have a good tall bronze Empire 
lamp, and one common black iron standing- 
lamp. Book-boxes are on either side of fireplace. 
Brass student-lamps on center-table and corner- 
table, with green favrile-glass shades. What 
color shall I use for a screen? The couch has a 
Bagdad cover, and there are a dozen pillows. 
I do not like cozy corner effects or Turkish cor- 
ners. How shall I treat the aleove space over 
couch. I also have plenty of colonial brass, all 
heirlooms—andirons, shovel, tongs, poker, one- 
half dozen tall brass candlesticks, snuffers, mas- 
sive brass tobacco-box for mantel, brass fenders. 
On book-boxes there are German steins and some 
good pewter flagons and goblets. 
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tells how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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The sample of paper inclosed in your letter 
is, we fear, hopeless with the white paint 
and white ceiling also, and hardly a fitting 
background for the several pieces of fine old 
mahogany. As the paper is quite fresh, it 
would seem a pity to remove it, and possibly if 
the ceiling, which is described as rather high, 
could be papered with the same green and a 
heavy molding placed in angle of wall and ceiling 
colored in two shades of green—several degrees 
darker than the paper—it would tone up the room 
sufficiently. Nothing is more important, how- 
ever, than to have the walls of a room strong 
and rich in color; this throws out all the furni- 
ture and ornaments in full relief and gives the 
best results. Should a new paper be decided 
upon, either a red or green selected from the 
brighter rug would be the best color. We fancy 
a shade of red might be selected that would tone 
down the stronger rug and bring out the pinks 
in the more delicately colored one. With either 
the red or green wall, a deep yellow ceiling 
would be good, the wide molding done in yel- 
lows and the color of the wall. A carpet of one 
tone, preferably one of a reddish brown, would 
be best for the floor. The ugly gas-fixtures can 
only be improved by getting simple but unusual 
globes for them. We have seen at rare intervals 
very quaint and attractive ones for twenty-five 
cents apiece; this would help very much. 
Could the white fireplace be painted a dark red 
or black? Over the mantel might be laid flat a 
piece of brocade or plain velour edged with gilt 
galloon. In regard to the mirrors, it is most 
difficult to give any advice, as they are usually 
irredeemable. We have sometimes bettered 
them by removing certain parts, which may be 
taken off and cared for until the next tenant 
takes possession, when they may be replaced. 
The ‘‘arms like a gibbet’’ surely may be dis- 
pensed with, and probably an ugly ornament 
here and there as well. Any attempt at drap- 
ing them would, we fear, give a stuffy appear- 
ance, and be an expensive outlay of money 
better spent in other ways. The only manner 
of draping these mirrors that occurs to us is to 
have a rod placed across the top far enough 
above the frame for a very narrow valence to 
fall over and hideit. On either side long strips 
could hang straight down, meeting the short 
valence across the top. ; This might possibly be 
made to cover the frame, and if a plain velour 
or one-toned damask should be used a very good 
effect might result. We are inclined, however, 
to the first proposition, as much drapery is an 
abomination, and detracts very much from an 
otherwise correct and noble treatment. Taking 
this view, we hesitate to advise the use of even 
good India muslins, attractive as they often are, 
for a room of this sort. Over the couch the 
large fan of peacock-feathers might be hung if 
desired. Muslin sash-curtains would be the 
best for the windows. A suitable screen for the 
room under discussion would be one of a plain 
wooden frame, made in four leaves and covered 
with handsome Japanese paper in imitation of 
old leather, which should first be pasted on 
cheap cotton cloth and then nailed on the frames. 
For the inner sides use one of the small figured 
India muslins in browns and yellows, and around 
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each frame should be astrip of leather with 
brass-headed tacks. The edges of the two sides 
should be brought around to the outside edge of 
the wooden frame, and thus held by one leather 
band and tacks. 


I would like to ask your advice in regard to 
furnishing a parlor, and I wish to know espe- 
cially the color of the carpet. Across the 
front of the parlor there are three windows in 
one. There are two doorways, without doors, 
a wide one into the sitting-room and a narrow 
one into tue hall. The only other interruption 
in the room is the radiator. The ceiling of the 
room is frescoed on a white or very light ground. 
It is rather a stiff-looking room, and I wish to 
take away the stiffness. The woodwork is syca- 
more. 


The plan submitted to us for suggestions 
shows the parlor and sitting-room opening into 
each other by very broad doorways. We there- 
fore recommend strongly the proposition to car- 
pet both rooms alike. A golden brown is the 
only color to be used with the papers now on the 
walls. One of an all-over design in browns 
considerably darker than the papers would be 
the best. A plain brown would be rich and effec- 
tive also. Cream muslin sash-curtains at the 
windows, with dark brownish yellow silk ones on 
the outer ends of the three-windowed casement, 
aud a short valance clear across the top of the 
windows, would take off some of the stiffness of 
the room complained about. The furniture 
should be all of golden brown, with a yellow 
cushion here and a yellow chair there, to break 
the monotony merely, but the golden browns 
predominating, to give tone and depth to an 
otherwise pale treatment. Mahogany furniture 
would be haudsome against the yellow back- 
ground, and there should be a large plant or two 
in plain green jars, or plain brass ones of a 
good shade. Avoid the fancy shapes and deco- 
rations in jardinitres. The large radiator is an 
undesirable necessity, and should be made as 
inconspicuous as possible by being bronzed the 
color of the wall. A slab of marble is some- 
times placed on the top, on which a plaster cast 
or large vase may stand; at the best it is a diffi- 
cult problem. If marble is used on the radiator, 
it would better be of black. A black fur rug in 
the wider doorway would be good also. 


As a recent subscriber to your magazine who 
is about to build a home, may I ask advice? The 
house will stand on a corner, facing north, with 
the side to the east. Will you advise me as to 
treatment for the two dining-room bays? The 
shallow one to the east is designed for a large 
plate of glass with leaded<transom, with a small 
window on either side, as usual, which will open. 
Can you give me an idea of something better? 
The bay to the south will look out on my garden. 
The upper sashes in this window are leaded. 
I shall be grateful for any suggestions you may 
offer, either for the rooms or their decorations 
and colorings. There will be no wainscoting or 
beaming. Kindly suggest, also, a quotation for 
the fireplace in the living-room. H. G. 
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Regarding the treatment of the two bay-win- 
dows in your dining-room, we may possibly 
recommend a too radical idea. We feel sure, 
however, that should you carry out our sugges- 
tion the room will not only be more unusual, 
but exceedingly picturesque and attractive. For 
the shallow bay-window on the side of the room 
we would like simple casement windows, open- 
ing out and down the center of each sash, all 
diamonded with wood in large or small panes. 
On the sash should hang filmy little curtains, 
not thick enough to hide the pretty diamond 
panes. Roller shades may be drawn down 
during the time of day when the sun might make 
the glare of light too strong, but at all other 
times keep them rolled high up. 

The deep bay at the end would be charming 
if converted into a small conservatory. The 
sash should be diamond-paned like the other 
window, but opening tothe ground. Across the 
room-line should be two glass doors, either in 
large plain panes, or diamond, {like the outer 
ones, opening likewise down the center and to 
the floor. A simpler and perhaps better way 
would be to make the outer sash in plain large 
panes, removable in the summer months, and 
the inner sash diamonded. The floor of this 
little greenhouse should be of tile, or even red 
brick, and a steam-coil should be placed in one 
corner, or some provision for heat made for ex- 
treme winter weather. This arrangement would 
make a beautiful vista from the living-room, and 
need not be more expensive than the large 
plate-glass with leaded transom, etc., which, 
after all, is showy and somewhat out of place in 
houses of modern size and cost. During the 
summer the outer sash may be removed, and 
with doors thrown back a lovely view of garden 
would be oxposed clear through to the front 
rooms. The small niches on either side of this 
bay would seem by the plan to be attractive as 
well as useful, if fitted with shelves and made 
into china-cabinets, with diamond-paned doors 
like those suggested for the larger bay-window. 
The woodwork we should like painted in ivory- 
white, or if preferred, it may be painted the 
color of the walls, which, to our mind, would 
be best hung in a deep, rich green burlap, if 
not too expensive, or in striped paper, two shades 
of green; or again, as_a saving of expense, it 
may be caleimined for a year or two, and later 
the same coloring carried out in a better 
medium. 

With this room in green, the hall and living- 
room would look extremely well done in a mul- 
berry-red, both alike, the ceiling a deep cream 
or a light pinkish red. Use paint for the wood- 
work, unless you may incur the cost of hardwood 
done in the best finish possible. Nothing 
cheapens a house more than grained or stained 
woodwork. Of course, in many instances it 
cannot be altered, and we then must do the best 
we may under the circumstances. At the mo- 
ment we recall no suitable quotation for the fire- 
place in your living-room, unless you made use 
of the one from the cover of The House 

3eautiful—‘‘East, West, Hame’s Best’’ (East 
or west, Home is best), whieh is comprehensive 
and very quaint. We have seen it used sev- 
eral times over a fireplace, in large letters, 





'f you persist in hanging your clothes 
on nails and hooks against the wall, 
it is your own fault and not the tailor’s 
that the garments lose their shapeliness 
and are cast aside before worn out. 


Goodform 
Equipments 


save the garments’ life, save space in the closet, save 
time hunting for things. They are in sets as follows: 


$3.00 per set, two sets in one shipment, $5.50 


For men, 12 garment tes es, 6 nickel plated trousers hang- 
ers, 2 nickel plated shelf bars and 1 nickel plated loop. 


For women, 12 garment yokes, 12 skirt hangers, 
2 nickel plated shelf bars and 1 nickel plated loop. 


If your dealer does not sell GOODFORM 
equipments, take no other but remit to us 


CHICAGO FORM CO., 90, 125 LaSalle St., Chi: ago, 
Send no money to us if near these selling agents : 


Boston—R. H. White & Co. Cincinnati—Pickering Hardw. Co. 
Hartford—Brown, Thomson & Co. Cincinnati--Mabley & Carew Co. 
Providence—Boston Store. Columbus, 0.--L. H. Harsh & Co. 
Brooklyn—Fred’k Loeser & Co. Sandusky,O.—Harris& Schumacher. 
N.Y.City—- HOC 23d & 6th ave. Cleveland, 0.—The May Vo. 
Albany —W. M. Whitney & Co. Cleveland, 0.—Levy & Stearn. 
Auburn,N.Y .—Foster, Ross & Backus. Mansfield, 0.—Henry Fromme & Co. 
Binghamton, N.Y —Babcock Hard- Springfield, 0.--Pursell & Hatfield. 
Detroit—Hunter & Hunter. 
Buffalo, N ¥. —Wm. Co, is—Paul H. Krauss. 
Buffalo, N.Y. “ee King&Co, San Francisco—Palace Haw Co. 
Buffalo, N Y.—S. 0. Barnum &Co. Denver—Daniels & Fisher. 
Buffalo, N.Y,--Walbridge & Lo. Butte, Mont.—Hennessy Merc. Co. 
Rochester. N, Y.—Sibley-Lindsay & Lawrence, Kan.—W. Bromelsick. 
Curr. Chicago—Marshall Field & Co. 
Watertown, N.Y.—Jas. R. Miller. Chicago—-Schlesinger & Mayer. 
Chicago—Mandel Bros. 

* > rse Omaha—Hayden Bros 
Philadelphia—N. Snellengburg & Co. Racine, Wis.—Williams & Breese 
Pittsburg—Phelan’s. Milwaukee—Gimbel Bros 
Pittsburg—Aufhammer & Evans. St. Louis—Werner Bros 
Allentown, Pa.—Hess Bros. Salt Lake City—W: alker Bros. 

Erie, Pa.—-Chas. 8. Marks & Co. San Luis Potosi,.Mex.—J. H_ Farweil 
Newark, N.J.--L. 8. Plaut & Co. 
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raised slightly and done either in Roman block 
letters or old English. In an earlier number of 
our magazine we published a note on some win- 
dow-fastenings forthe easements opening length- 
wise. They consist of a long bar or bolt run- 
ning the whole length.of the sash, turned by a 
handle in the center, which fastens the window- 
sash top and bottom. They are called ‘‘Espag- 
niolette bars,’’ and come in three sizes, costing, 
respectively, six dollars, four dollars and a half, 
and two dollars and a quarter each, and they may 
be had, we believe, from any large hardware- 
shop. We are aware that these suggestions are 
entirely opposed to your present arrangements, 
but in all our best houses the large stationary 
plate-glass is no longer used, and the transom is 
largely a thing of the past. The treatment we 
have suggested will not grow out of fashion, and 
well carried out, must make a pleasing and liv- 
able interior. 





Would you kindly tell me in the correspond- 
ence column the proper furnishing of floors, if 
you cannot afford hardwood and oriental rugs? 

J.C. R. 


lf the floor is new and well laid, the boards 
may be stained the desired color, and finished 
in hard oil or varnish, and rubbed down into a 
dull finish. If, however, the boards are uneven 
and rough, they should first be planed and the 
eracks filled in with putty, then covered with 
two coats of paint, thin, and each coat allowed 
to get well dried before applying the other; lastly 
varnished and rubbed down. It is most impor- 
tant to do even old floors thoroughly well, but 
we are such warm advocates of the bare floor 
that any treatment seems to us far better, both 
for hygiene and for appearance, than the dusty 
troublesome old-fashioned carpets. In most 
rooms a large rug in the center, covering the 
floor to within eighteen inches of the baseboard, 
is more convenient, when this is not feasible. 
Try to cover the places on the floor where the 
most wear comes with smaller ones, getting one 
or two at a time, as seems practicable. 

For bedrooms we advise carefully selected 
three- ply ingrain carpets; they make very sens- 
ible, easily eared for, and attractive rugs. Sew 
the breadths together and fringe out at the ends 
and trim with a narrow black worsted fringe. 
A very few Gealers have certain makes of these 
heavy ingrains which are quite charming, and 
come in a variety of coloring—woody brown 
grounds sprinkled over with dull pink blossoms, 
blue and green effects, soft, deep green with 
pink or yellow flowers, ete., suiting almost any 
coloring of walls or general decoration. Often 
a simple set figure on its self-colored ground 
gives an excellent effect. For library, living- 
room, or dining-room there is a very desirable 
rug known asthe ‘‘eolonial.’’ It is, we believe, 
woven to order, of any size wished for, comes in 
well-designed patterns in two shades of one 
color, and is very durable, but only a little less 
expensive than the Wilton carpet rugs. Ex- 
tremely cheap rugs are made of strips of Brussels 
carpet woven together, giving a soft, mossy ap- 
pearance, unobtrusive, and excellent in many 
ways; these cost from thirteen to twenty dollars 








‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES tains over one hundred illustrations of well-furnished rooms. 
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in large sizes. Wilton carpet makes a richer 
effect, and wears, of course, much longer. 
Borders are not to be desired from an artistic 
standpoint, and add materially to the expense. 
Large, showy, vari-colored floor-coverings are to 
be avoided, except in the best oriental rugs. 
Many of the latter are really ugly, crude in color 
and bad in design. These are probably either 
made for our markets especially, or the degen- 
erate native has imbibed a commercial spirit 
from the Christian buyer, and thinks only to sell 
in quantities, having quite lost the feeling of 
love and pride in his weaving that make the 
older rugs so delightful. 

Taste and discretion must be exercised, 
therefore, in the buying of even the oriental 
rugs, and it is well to remember that better 
results are attained by well-selected carpet rugs 
than by badly selected oriental ones. It is also 
safer and wiser to buy strictly English or 
American designs, if good, rather than imita- 
tion of oriental patterns in Wilton, Brussels, 
ingrain, or Smyrna, 








We have a sitting-room that we wish to re- 
decorate, and none of the present furnishings 
will affect this so far as coloring is concerned, 
except a carpet, the prevailing color of which is 
red. The room has a black marble mantle of 
the style of twenty years ago, that we propose 
painting with woodwork. What color in wall- 
paper, side and ceiling, would you suggest, and 
how should it be applied? And what would be 
the color of woodwork, which requires painting. 
The room faces south, with a bay-window upon 
that side and a single window upon each side, 
which, however, opens upon a piazza. We have 
some curtains that we would like to use, one 
pair ten feet in length, with a very bright broad 
band of crimson figuring at one end. Otherwise 
the curtain is a plain blue. 


The sitting-room for which suggestions are 
asked must necessarily be a crimson one, since 
the carpet gives a very strong keynote. The 
walls would therefore be best in a red to har- 
monize with carpet, and the ceiling a soft éeru 
or buckskin, woodwork enamel red paint. The 
black marble mantel would be best left un- 
painted; painting would cheapen it, and the 
design, which is probably not very good, be still 
much in evidence. Let it remain black, and 
place a black fur rug in the wide doorway be- 
tween hall and sitting-room, and another, per- 
haps, at the entrance of the bay-window. The 
portitres ‘are discouraging. The color cannot 
be made to meet the general crimson tone of the 
room pleasingly with any arrangement, and we 
would suggest having them dyed a crimson, 
also, hanging one at the wide entrance and 
another at the bay-window. They should hang 
straight down from brass rods with plain ball 
ends. Light éeru, or possibly white swiss em- 
broidered window-curtains, reaching to the sill 
only, would lighten the room, and should be 
very harmonious. Over the mantel lay a piece 
(flat) of crimson velour, edged with gilt galloon, 
and if possible have an open fire on the hearth, 
with brass fender and andirons, all of the plain- 
est and simplest design. 
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Reproductior ns of Russian Brass 


2 E are making a specialty 

& this season of correct re- 
productions of Russian 

brass utensils, which are 

both highly ornamental 

useful. There are many excel- 
designs in plain and chased brass. 
\ny further information will be 
lly furnished as to style and prices. 


Candlesticks $0.75 to $15.00 each 

Candelabra 3.50 to 25.00 “ 
>> Jardinieres 80 to 20.00 “ 
S Vases 2.00 to 12.00 “ 


POTS, LOVING-CUPS, PITCHERS, ETC. 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & Co. 


State and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
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UR facilities for un taking out-of-town 
decorating are ex¢ it; correspondence 
invited on this subject Jur representative 
will call anywhere, and w an exclusive line 
of fine Wall-paper ha os and decorative 
Ooyeiuti zk Ss 





W. P. NELSON COMPANY 
199 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


NVIRONMENTS, oe REE TO PARTIES WHO 
contemplate decoratin : Samples mailed. 
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